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EDITORIAL 


PERSPECTIVES 


The beginning of the new 
year and the ending of the 
old is always associated in the 
human mind, immersed in the 
exigencies of the temporal, 
with a critical glance over the 
past and hopeful expectancy 
for the future. For India and 
the world at large, 1960 has 
been a year of much travail 
and disappointment, both at 
the international as well as 
at the national level, but there 
have been, as always in human 
affairs, brighter edges to the 
dark clouds that have already 
ushered in 1961. Social Action 
has endeavoured to focus the 
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attention of our readers on 
some of the most important 
problems of the international 
situation, like the intricate 
Congo embroglio, the spread 
of Soviet Colonialism, African 
independence, and the new 
American President. Indeed 
the world is becoming so small 
today that. there is scarcely 
any situation of national im- 
port that does not have inter- 
national repercussions. Even 
the most ardent conservative 
of isolationists is being com- 
pelled to think along the new 
perspective of an interna- 
tional community, rapidly 
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taking shape through the con- 
quest of space, the spread of 
education, the birth of new 
independent nations in the 
under-developed portions of 
the world, and the growth of 
the desire for personal free- 
dom and _ self-determination. 
The distinctions of caste and 
colour are slowly disappear- 
ing, the irrational prejudices 
and traditions of centuries are 
melting away under the fierce 
heat of rational knowledge 
and objective fact. The com- 
plexities and implications of 
social change are our modern 
headache, and despite the 
physical and moral imposi- 
tions of autocratic systems, 
the love of personal liberty 
and urge to self-realisation 
remains unquenchable in the 
human breast. These human 
stirrings reveal themselves at 
the most unexpected moments 
and in the most unexpected 
places. Had Communism suc- 
ceeded in conquering the souls 
of men in the USSR, Paster- 
nak and his Doctor Zhivago 
would never have appeared 
like beacons of hope and chal- 
lenge on the Soviet horizon. 


Against this background cf 
a changing international pers- 
pective, the Indian people and 
their leaders stand in a special 
position by reason of their 
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country’s physical vastness 
and huge population, as well 
as because of their spiritual 
and cultural traditions and 
their attempt at becoming an 
advanced industrial society 
in an essentially democratic 
way. India’s active partici- 
pation in the debates at the 
U. N. has placed her in a 
position of pivotal importance 
in the community of nations. 
Her keen competition for 
leadership in Asia, — or sur- 
vival and co-existence one 
should rather now say — with 
Red China makes it imperat- 
ive that her economic growth 
be rapid and that her parlia- 
mentary and judicial institu- 
tions be secure. Her Five 
Year Plans and her Com- 
munity Development Project 
are well on the way to pro- 
viding her millions with a 
higher standard of living. 
And there is a conscious desire 
among her people for a larger 
share in the good things of 
life that make human exis- 
tence not only tolerable but 
even worth while. 


In her struggle for better- 
ment, the country has been 
dogged by several unfortunate 
impediments that are the 
result of her ancient history 
and the painful attempt at 
assimilating a modern ideo- 
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logy and a way of life that 
is typically Western. Among 
these various hindrances the 
pressure for linguistic states 
has been one of the most 
damaging. It may be that the 
new states have helped to 
tranquillise the emotions of 
our people sufficiently enough 
to make them concentrate 
their attention on the greater 
problem of the country’s eco- 
nomic and social development. 
Unfortunately, within’ the 
states, regional, community 
and caste groupings tend to 
set in motion forces of di- 
vision where loyalty to a 
common Indian citizenship 
and nationality should pre- 
vail. 


Nor have the political 
parties helped to forge a 
national consciousness of 
unity. It is true that during 
the years of the fight for 
independence, the Indian 
National Congress succeeded 
in large measure in creating 
a strong sense of unity in 
the country, but in recent 
years internal conflicts within 
the organisation due to the 
powerful influence of an 
ancient social system has 
gravely undermined the uni- 
fying bonds of Indian 
nationalism. The enemies of 
the Congress have in many 
ways tried to exploit the situa- 
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tion to their own advantage 
by provoking and inflaming 
the sources of disunity already 
at work among the people. 


The dispute over the 
national language and espe- 
cially its use as the medium 
of instruction at the Univer- 
sity level has aroused much 
passion and controversy 
among those who should give 
the lead in these matters 
without consideration of per- 
sonal prejudice and a narrow 
regionalistic outlook. 


In contrast to these divis- 
ive forces the attitude of our 
people in the face of the 
growing menace from China 
is firm and uncompromising. 
If ever India is attacked at 
more vital centres than those 
the Chinese have already 
occupied, it has been decided 
that force will have to be 
met with by force. At the 
moment, every effort is being 
made to solve the problem 
peacefully, but without much 
success. During the coming 
year, Red China will continue 
to loom menacingly on our 
northern horizon. 


But how far are our 
leaders committed to non- 
violence in the struggle for 
truth? This is a vital ques- 
tion for India. Much of her 
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prestige abroad rests on the 
extraordinary personality of 
Mahatma Gandhi and _ his 
strange method of resisting 
violence by patient suffering. 
There are certain groups in 
Europe who are quite con- 
vinced that non-violence is 
the only way of preserving 
the world from an atomic 
conflict. Why should we then 
make non-violence only an 
article for export ? Together 
with non-violence is the 
eschewing of every manner 
of forcing our opinions on 
others. Persuasion, not force, 
is the essential democratic 
weapon. 


Finally, the objectives of 
the third Five Year Plan that 
emphasise both justice and 
human values will act as a 
powerful corrective to any 
kind of mistaken thinking as 
to the goals of India’s econo- 
mic advancement. As long as 


our ideals are safe and clearly 
perceived, the country will 
still be able to save itself and 
ensure for its people the 
satisfaction of their natural 
desires for personal indepen- 
dence, a home, employment, 
security and opportunities for 
self perfection. 


Our country is still in the 
stage of transition, and there 
are many currents at work. 
May we wish our readers the 
best of God’s blessings for 
the New Year and hope with 
them that 1961 will bring us 
all nearer the ideals the 
country’s leaders have set for 
themselves and for us. In © 
these difficult days it is good 
to keep in mind the right 
perspective in viewing con- 
temporary events, for unless 
we do so, we should be tra- 
gically caught unawares by 
the rapidity with which his- 
tory evolves in our days. 


The Editor 
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THE ROLE OF THE PRIEST IN 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC BETTERMENT 


M. Van den Bogaert 


A REVIEW ARTICLE* 


The attitude of the Church 
towards the socio-economic 
betterment of under-develop- 
ed countries is well express- 
ed in a letter which Pope 
John XXIII wrote last year to 
the Semaine Sociale of Angers 
(July 1959): “We have to- 
day an undeniable duty to- 
wards men, in justice and 
charity, to do everything pos- 
sible to ensure the subsistence 
of undernourished people and 
to safeguard at the same time 
the social equilibrium of the 
regions affected by this eco- 
nomic development... Who, 
aware of the present world 
situation and of his own duty, 


* Editor’s Note. 





can fail to see a grave obliga- 
tion for our generation in 
these truly great tasks, for 
which we must be willing to 
make the sacrifices required ? 

For her part, the Church 
gives the encouragement of 
her moral authority to this 
act of human solidarity. She 
has long participated in it, 
through the labours of her 
missionaries, who, sent to the 
five continents in the service 
of souls, prove their devotion 
to the bodies they tend and 
the minds they instruct.” 


Many priests in India are 
in line with the Holy Father’s 


This article is the first of three articles on an im- 


portant new book, The Missionary’s Role in Socio-Economic Better- 


ment, 


edited by John J. Considine, 
Westminster, Maryland, U.S.A., 1960. 


M. M. (Newman Press, 
Price;. U.S: $ 1-73). Zo 


assist readers who will want to purchase copies of this book, which 
is intended to be a hand-book for missionaries in the field, the 
Social Institute has ordered a limited number of copies which will 
be available to readers for Rs. 8.50 per copy. Orders may be sent 
to the Social Institute, 13 Boat Club Road, Poona 1. 
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wishes. They are acutely 
aware of the economic distress 
in which their people, Catho- 
lics and non-Catholics, live 
but feel that mere sporadic 
works of charity will not 
solve this problem. More com- 
prehensive action is necessary. 
Such action is in some sort 
provided for by the great 
schemes and community deve- 
lopment projects, started by 
the Government of India and 
not a few priests have suc- 
cessfully availed themselves 
of the facilities, the technical 
advice and financial help, 
given by these projects to im- 
prove the lot of the people 
amongst whom they live. But 
many others remain sceptical 
and hold aloof, often because 
they do not know what it is 
all about, and what exactly 
is the part a priest should 
play in the socio-economic 
betterment of his community. 
Some very enlightening direc- 
tives on this question are 
found in a book recently pub- 
lished in the United States. 
The Missionary’s Role in 
Socio-Economic Betterment, 
edited by Fr. John J. Con- 
sidine, M. M. (Newman Press, 
1960, pp. 330, Price 1.75 U.S. 
Dollars). This is the report 
of the Fordham Rural Life 
Socio-Economic Conference, 
held in Easter Week of 1958, 
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which assembled some 40 lay 
and priest specialists in Eco- 
nomics, Anthropology, Socio- 
logy, Agriculture, Labour 
Problems as well as mis- 
sionaries in the field, from ail 
over the world. 


These specialists and mis- 
sionaries discussed first the 
problem in general: the 
Catholic approach to world 
socio-economic problems, the 
role of the missionary in this 
movement, community deve- 
lopment as the modern tech- 
nique for an all-over approach 
to the problem, the need of 
knowing the community 
amongst whom one works, 
and of gauging correctly the 
results of the social changes 
caused by these developments. 
Next they discussed particular 
topics: community planning 
and housing, public health 
and nutrition problems, agri- 
cultural development and 
rural questions, urban and 
industrial problems, credit 
unions and co-operatives and 
small-scale industries. In each 
session, the purpose of the dis- 
cussion was to arrive at con- 
clusions regarding the contri- 
bution which a missionary 
can make in each of these 
fields. 


This book is an extremely 
important contribution to the 
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social apostolate in mission 
areas and should be read by 
as many of our priests and 
missionaries as possible. Much 
valuable and practical infor- 
mation will be found in the 
volume, which is designed as 
a kind of practical hand-book 
for missionaries ‘working in 
the field. Extensive biblio- 
graphies relating to the 
various subjects discussed at 
the Conference are included, 
as well as a valuable appendix 
giving the names and ad- 
dresses of organizations con- 
cerned with socio-economic 
betterment in under-develop- 
ed countries and which are 
sources of possible assistance 
in this field of activity. In 
this article we shall give a 
summary of important points 
relating to general principles 
which may prove useful to 
the work of the clergy in 
India. In two other articles 
to appear in subsequent issues 
of Social Action the discus- 
sions of the Conference parti- 
cipants on specific topics will 
be summarized. 


1. The Socio-Economic 
in our People’s Lives 
There is at present no lack 
in the Church of principles 
and directives regarding work 
in the social and economic 
field. The great Popes of the 
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last 50 years have not ceased 
to state clearly the doctrine 
of the Church. But what is 
needed more than ever is that 
those ideas and directives be 
put into practice and so there 
is need of a practical plan, a 
plan for socio-economic acti- 
vity which takes the parish 
as basic unit, and yet which 
keeps account of the worid 
dimensions of the problem we 
intend to solve. “Only on the 
principles of Christianity and 
in accordance with its spirit” 
said Pius XII in 1948, “can 
social reforms.... be carried 
out.... Wherefore we turn to 
the Catholics of the world, 
exhorting them not to be 
satisfied with good. intentions 
and fine projects, but to pro- 
ceed courageously to put them 
into practice. Neither should 
they hesitate to join forces 
with those who, remaining 
outside the ranks, are none- 
theless in agreement with the 
social teaching of the Catholic 
Church and are disposed to 
follow the road she has mark- 
ed out, which is not the road 
of violent revolution but of 
experience that has stood the 
test of energetic resolution ”. 
Therefore, global socio-econo- 
mic activity must be: based on 
a global application of sound 
principles of social change. 
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The Church has these prin- 
ciples. 


Unfortunately it must be 
admitted that Catholics in 
general, — and this applies to 
India in particular, — though 
having the right principles, 
have till now not played a 
prominent role in the socio- 
economic betterment of their 
respective countries. This is 
because they have been satis- 
fied with the Papal encyclicals 
as such and have never taken 
pains to apply them in local 
programmes of community 
betterment. As a result we 
have not been able to present 
the Church as having the 
answers to our problems and 
have allowed the Communists 
to steal the initiative from us. 
To remedy this we need a 
programme of action. This 
implies three things: (1) that 
the Church needs more ex- 
perts and research workers so 
that she can make a substan- 
tial contribution to the pre- 
sent world-wide research in 
methods of socio-economic 
development. (2) She needs 
a close co-ordination of her 
socio-economic activities with 
her programme of apostolate. 
At present the Church has, 
indeed, a large number of 
men and women, priests and 
nuns and laymen working at 
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the grass-roots level in the 
backward areas of the world, 
and having a great knowledge 
of the common people amongst 
whom they live. What is 
necessary is that these men 
get a proper appreciation of 
the technical requirements 
needed for effective economic 
and social betterment, so that 
many of them can be entrust- 
ed with, or can actively co- 
operate ir, government sup- 
ported programmes of better- 
ment. (3) Finally each 
individual priest should be 
encouraged and aided to draw 
up a practical programme for 
his parish. This socio-econo- 
mic programme should fit 
into the wider and much 
more important over-all pro- 
gramme of apostolic action. 
In the activities of every 
parish one can at present dis- 
tinguish two categories of 
activities: (a) strictly spiri- 
tual activities and (b) educa- 
tional and cultural activities. 
To these should be added a 
third: socio-economic  acti- 
vities aiming at the improve- 
ment of the local community 
and including activities for 
the betterment of the home, 
the family, of health as 
well as of agriculture and 
the betterment of industrial 
labourers. 
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2. The Priest, A Catalyst 

in the Socio-Economic ~ 

Programme 

Reading the above lines, 
priests hard-pressed with their 
pastoral duties will object that 
it is impossible for them to 
take upon themselves ali 
these extra activities, which 
will divert their attention 
and time from their strictly 
spiritual ministries. It 1s 
therefore necessary at the 
outset to determine clearly 
what exactly is the role of 
the priest in promoting the 
socio-economic programme of 
the parish. His normal role 
is that of a catalyst, a stimu- 
lator. Under ordinary circum- 
stances lay leaders and tech- 
nicians should be assigned the 
major tasks in the programme 
and the priest should realise 
that his task is to work with 
the technicians, whether they 
are government officials or 
belong to some other welfare 
organisation. He can stimulate 
action among his parishioners 
and among the villages in 
general much more effectively 
than any official or technician 
can do. He will very often 
know what exactly is wanted 
by the people, but he has 
neither the techniques, nor 
the skills for putting his ideas 
into action. So, getting into 
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touch with the technicians is 
one of his important respon- 
sibilities in this field of apos- 
tolic action. Further in order 
to be a successful catalyst, he 
must know how to, work with 
groups, how to_ influence 
people, how to identify local 
leadership, and how to esta- 
blish contact with it. He must 
be able to show the non- 
Christians of his community 
that he is genuinely interest- 
ed in their welfare also, so 
that they gain a more sym- 
pathetic image of the mis- 
sionary as one who has be- 
come all things to all men. 


The role of the priest can 
also be presented as that of 
a liaison officer between his 
people and the sources of 
technical knowledge, they 
need. In agricultural areas, 
for instance, the priest is 
often the sole contact between 
the people he is serving and 
the whole field of scientific 
advance in agriculture. The 
officials of the various govern- 
ment departments are gene- 
rally eager to improve the 
conditions in the area they are 
serving and they will as a 
rule welcome the collabora- 
tion of the priest acting as 
the liaison officer for his 
people. To perform this vital 
task the priest need not be 
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highly trained but he should 
know enough to recognise 
problems. Persuading the 
people who have problems 
to be solved to accept the 
guidance of the _ research 
centres of the technicians 
should be his main task in 
rural areas. It offers tre- 
mendous possibilities for the 
fruitfulness of his ministry 


The task of the priest thus 
becomes that of an educator. 
He must help his people to 
see what their problems are 
and what are the solutions 
available. If the priest is to 
do any effective and enduring 
work in this field, he must 
be strongly convinced of the 
great importance of the eco- 
nomic side of life in the 
establishment and in the 
maintenance of Christianity. 
Without this conviction the 
priest will be regarded with 
a certain amount of suspicion 
by his people. They will 
readily sense his lack of con- 
viction and dismiss his efforts 
as superficial dabbling. 


It was agreed by those 
participating in the Con- 
ference that while every 
priest should be a catalyst 
who inspires and guides the 
socio-economic activities of 
his community, while at the 
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same time directing the gene- 
ral programme of his parish, 
there would be need in every 
diocese or province of a few 
priest specialists who can 
assist both pastors and techni- 
cians as well as the people 
at large, by journeying about 
and advising their fellow 
priests. 


For the pastor should not 
feel that he fights alone. His 
action should be part of a 
diocesan socio-economic pro- 
gramme. In many countries, 
in South America for instance, 
the Bishops have studied the 
socio-economic problems of 
the nation and have given 
directives for such _ pro- 
grammes. In Indonesia, too, 
the Bishops have complete 
scheme, fashioned to meet the 
local needs. In other countries 
like Puerto Rico and Ghana 
these programmes are co-ordi- 
nated with the government 
programmes or programmes 
of international bodies such 
as the UNESCO. In Indonesia 
the Catholic project advocates 
making common cause with 
all elements in the community 
that are not openly hostile. 


Finally, it should be 
clear that such programmes, 
whether at the parish or 
diocesan level, should not be 
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meant for Catholics only. 
This would show a defeatist 
attitude and mean a lost op- 
portunity to demonstrate the 
Church’s desire to do good to 
all. The Church is to be 
looked upon not as an isolated 
ghetto group but as one which 
serves the whole community. 
The priest must be all things 
to all men. 


3. Use of Community Develop- 

ment Techniques 

If it is agreed that the 
priest has to play a role in 
the socio-economic betterment 
of the community, then the 
next point obviously is that 
he should know what is meant 
by Community Developmeri, 
what are its basic principles 
and methods. 


The task of the priest is 
not only to make converts but 
to establish the Church as a 
Christian community. The 
Church is interested in the 
establishment not only of a 
Christian community but of 
any human community that 
is socially and economically 
sound and therefore she en- 
courages all forms of genuine 
Community Development. On 
February 12th 1959, Pope John 
XXIII wrote a letter to the 
secretary of the International 
Conference for Catholic Char- 
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ities, which is carrying on in 
co-operation with the Govern- 
ment of Ghana a community 
development project in the 
North of that country. He 
writes: “In accordance with 
the Church’s teaching con- 
cerning the universal brother- 
hood of men, the Conference: 
has endeavoured to foster a 
spirit of neighbourliness and 
to promote the real welfare 
of the people ; and it has suc- 
ceeded in a measure which 
indeed provides well-founded 
hopes for the future. We are 
well aware that if the work 
of the Conference was abie 
to achieve such noteworthy 
results, it was due in no small 
measure to the valuable eco- 
nomic co-operation given by 
the civil authorities and to 
the sympathetic relationship 
which exists between them 
and the Church. And we 
would add that We derive 
great consolation from the 
fact that not only the hier- 
archy and the clergy but alse 
the Catholic laity are playing 
their part in these community 
efforts, thus utilising this op- 
portunity to exercise a greater 
influence for good by their 
example and by their work 
for their neighbour. What is 
being accomplished in Ghana 
by the International Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities: 
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might well serve as an ex- 
ample for other countries 
which would also derive con- 
siderable benefits from this 
practical application of the 
virtue of Christian charity. 
And it is Our confident hope 
that everywhere the heralds 
of the Gospel and the civil 
authorities will be willing to 
render every assistance +o- 
ward the promotion of such 
praiseworthy aims.” (p. 36) 


One can very well regard 
this sharing in community 
development as the true ex- 
pression of the Mystical Body 
of Christ. Wherever we find 
a group of Christians gathered 
together in the promotion of 
common objectives for Chris- 
tians and non-Christians alike. 
there we find Christ, and we 
find all His graces ; there we 
find the finest fruits of the Re- 
demption. From a Christian 
standpoint, then, community 
development can be regarded 
as a true expression of Christ’s 
Redemption. The fact that one 
meets at times with mis- 
understanding or hostility on 
the part of project officers 
does not take away anything 
from this fact, and such acci- 
dental mishaps should not 
cloud our view of the main 
issue. 
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A clear definition of Com- 
munity Development is the 
following : “It is a process of 
social action in which the 
people of a community : 
(1) organise themselves for 
planning and action, (2) de- 
fine their common and _ indi- 
vidual needs and problems, 
(3) make group and _ indi- 
vidual plans to meet their 
needs and solve their prob- 
lems, (4) execute these plans 
with a maximum reliance 
upon community resources, 
and (5) supplement these re- 
sources when necessary with 
services and materials from 
governmental and non-govern- 
mental agencies outside the 
community.” (p. 39). 


Every priest should be 
convinced of the relevance of 
community development pro- 
jects for his people and there- 
fore be actively interested in 
them. He can play a great 
role as prime instigator among 
the people of the principle of 
self help, thus leading his 
people to become gradually a 
self-supported Church, which 
does no longer need the alms 
sent from abroad or from 
inside the country. It is clear 
that in order to become such 
a community, his people will 
have to become economicaliy 
and socially strong and will 
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therefore need a community 
development plan. The priest 
should not dominate this 
movement. This may be a 
difficult lesson to learn. But 
he will hurt the people and 
the movement if he figures 
too positively in the pro- 
gramme. He should rather 
guide and inspire the locai 
leaders so that they can run 
the programme. As catalyst, 
the missionary must be able 
to draw out from inside the 
minds of his people the aspira- 
tions toward better things 
that lie within them, to en- 
courage their expression, to 
persuade, to convince them 
to put these ideas into action. 
His immediate goal may be 
to open the door to the 
technician.” 


Before a community pro- 
ject is launched it is essential 
to make a satisfactory analysis 
of the community and to 
know where change is most 
needed. Though this will 
often be a work proper to the 
technician the priest should 
be able to know what are the 
most urgent needs of his com- 
munity. In the beginning the 
changes proposed should re- 
present things which the 


people recognise as desirable, 
for this will be a means of 
prompting the villagers to 
self-help, which is the big 
principle of genuine com- 
munity development. Com- 
munity development starts 
from the bottom up. It seeks 
to capitalise on human imagi- 
nation and initiative. It seeks 
to involve the people in de- 
cision-making, in expressing 
their own needs in terms of 
what they can do for them- 
selves, in taking action with 
the minimum of outside as- 
sistance, and having met with 
success in one project in 
moving on to other projects. 
It has been amply shown that 
people co-operate more wil- 
lingly when they feel that 
they have a real share in de- 
ciding what should be done 
and how it should be done, 
as well as in doing it. 


According to Carl C. 
Taylor, a world authority on 
community development, the 
launching of a programme can 
be broken down into four pro- 
gressive steps (pp. 47 - 48) : 


(1) First Step: “Systematic 
discussion among members of 
the community of their com- 


* For a fuller discussion of these points, see “‘Community Development 
and the Social Apostolate” by J. BERNA, i'n Social Action - May-June, 


1960, pp. 198 ff. 
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mon felt needs. It is only 
when discussions are syste- 
matic even though among a 
relatively few representative 
persons or families, that 
analysis of important com- 
monly felt needs is accom- 
plished.” 


(2) Second step: “ Syste- 
matic planning to carry out 
the first self help undertaking 
that has been selected by the 
community. Systematic plan- 
ning for aided self help com- 
munity undertaking leads to 
selection of the type of first 
project which, because it is 
practically feasible, will mobi- 
lise the local manpower and 
ingenuity of those living in 
the community.” 

(3) Third Step: “ The al- 
most complete mobilisation 
and harnessing of the physical, 
economic and social poten- 
tialities of the local groups. 
Once a goodly sized organised 
local group starts working on 
a project which if completed 
will yield obvious and early 
benefits to the whole com- 
munity, members of the com- 
munity who have thus far 
been only mildly interested or 
even skeptical start contribut- 
ing to its successful comple- 
tion.” 


(4) Fourth Step: “The 


creation of group of com- 








munity aspiration and the 
determination to undertake 
additional community im- 
provement projects. Until this 
step is taken the universal 
problem of how to get local 
villages and villagers to desire 
and initiate improvements is 
not yet solved.” 


To run such a programme. 
besides the government offi- 
cials and technicians, leaders 
and auxiliary workers in each 
village are absolutely indis- 
pensable. These should be 
men belonging to the com- 
munity, full of the sense 
of belonging. It is clear that 
in India, where the Govern- 
ment has a complete staff of 
officials and _ village-level 
workers, it will be our task 
to collaborate to the greatest 
possible extent with them, 
and to encourage the people 
to take an active part in the 
programme. If this co-opera- 
tion is to be really effective, 
it should not be the work of 
one single priest but should 
be the result of directives 
issued on a diocesan or even 
wider basis. This again shows 
the need of at least one priest 
specialist in these matters in 
order to co-ordinate these 
efforts. 


Community development is 
essentially a work of dis- 
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covering local leaders and cf 
activating them into taking 
up development programmes. 
As long as this has not taken 
place, these programmes have 
not struck root amongst the 
people and will bear no last- 
ing results. No amount of 
outside help or of technical 
advice will remedy this basic 
weakness. 


4. How well do we know 
our local culture ? 

No community develop- 
ment will succeed unless it is 
based on a true grasp of the 
local culture of the people 
amongst whom the priest 
works. It has been the policy 
of the Catholic Church that 
the priest should approach 
this local culture with res- 
pect and should retain what- 
ever elements in it do not 
directly go against faith and 
morals. In introducing eco- 
nomic and social changes the 
priest will similarly try to 
destroy as little as possible of 
the local culture. He has not 
come to destroy but to fulfil. 
Missionaries present at the 
Conference admitted that 
though for years they had 
been living with the same 
people and had been con- 
vinced that they had thor- 
oughly understood them, they 
had in fact held erroneous 
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ideas about what the people 
thought about certain things. 
This was because most of them 
lacked the general  back- 
ground of social anthropology, 
which is indispensable for 
interpreting the facts that one 
observes. 


On the other hand it is 
clear that not every mis- 
sionary can be trained in 
anthropology. If the priests 
going into the field, — and 
this applies not only to foreign 
missionaries but for Indian 
priests working in other parts 
of the country — are given 
an opportunity to learn the 
language and the local culture, 
much can be done to remedy 
this situation. They should 
get some basic notions of 
what culture is, what are the 
basic functions of a com- 
munity, how people make a 
living, how they are influenced 
and adapt themselves to 
physical environment, who 
are the persons who control 
the conduct of the community, 
what outside influences the 
community undergoes, how 
ideas are spread, what are 
the cultural values of the 
community, what are its reli- 
gious values, etc. It will 
therefore be necessary for 
the priest to study continually 
the ideas of the people 
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amongst whom he is working, 
and their reactions to the 
betterment programmes. Here 
again the participants in the 
Conference admitted that 
there should be a priest spe- 
cialised in anthropology, who 
could help local priests to 
evaluate their communities, 
and the changes taking place 
in them. 


5. Reaction to the 
introduction of change 
What has been said above 
leads to the conclusion that it 
is essential for the success of 
any programme, that the re- 
actions of the community be 
gauged in a scientific way, se 
that failures may be avoided. 
It happens at times that pro- 
grammes are started but are 
not accepted and so end in 
complete failure, resulting in 
a greater scepticism among 
people as regards other efforts 
to introduce changes. Why 
does this happen ? What were 
the attitudes responsible for 
this failure? Who are the 
persons responsible ? All this 
can be scientifically analysed 
and provide valuable ex- 
perience for further action. 


A priest should therefore 
be able to analyse the situa- 
tion in which change is to he 
introduced. But to do this 
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well the help of trained men 
will often be necessary. Priests 
should realise that because of 
their training, which is highly 
paternalistic, they are not 
sensitive to the need of eli- 
citing the real co-operation, 
necessary to make a pro- 
gramme a success. They must 
not yield to the temptation to 
control every phase of the 
process ‘for the people’s own 
good,’ because they ‘really 
understand what is necessary 
or right’. They must be able 
to relinquish initiative as they 
develop it in others. Finally 
priests should learn to be 
critical observers of them- 
selves when operating as 
agents of social and economic 
changes. 


To Summarize 

The Church encourages 
Catholics to take an active 
part in the community deve- 
lopment schemes that aim at 
raising living standards of 
the people. The priest has to 
play a special role: he has 
to be a catalyst, one who 
inspires his people with the 
spirit of self help and who 
links them with the techni- 
cians and officials of the go- 
vernment or other organisa- 
tions. This demands of the 
priest that he have the socio- 
economic betterment of the 
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community at heart and know 
what are the fundamental 
problems that need be solved. 
Hence he should try to ac- 
quire a genuine knowledge 
of the local culture and be 
able to gauge what are the 
social changes that take place. 


It would be preferable if 
this activity of the priest 
would be part of a diocesan 
plan of co-operation with the 


civil authorities and other 
welfare organisations. In 
order to make this co-opera- 
tion of priests in the socio- 
economic development of the 
community successful there 
should be at Jeast one priest 
specialist in the diocese or 
province who can advise his 
fellow priests on how to pro- 
ceed. Priests should work 
not only for the benefit of 
Catholics but for all. 


( to be continued ) 


COMING EVENTS 


February 4th to 10th 1961, in Bombay, Celebration of 
the Silver Jubilee of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 
The celebrations will include an Exhibition of Social Work 


in India. 
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“Tt was my first visit to 
a slum and I am glad to have 
made it. Though born and 
brought up in Bombay only I 
had no idea that just three 
miles away from my com- 
fortable room are living 
hundreds of human beings, 
mostly industrial workers, in 
such deplorable, filthy and un- 
hygienic conditions. I almost 
did not trust my own senses 
when I saw to my horror and 
disappointment houses (if 
they could be called as one ) 
with small rooms (each hav- 
ing at least one family) and 
crumbling walls... there was 
a man, drunk and lying pros- 
trate on dirty ground, there 
was a woman cooking in a 
smoky dark corner, there was 
a child playing with dirty 
water..... % 


This is what one of the 
students told me after his 
first visit to a city slum. It is 
an unfortunate reality that 
there are thousands of city 
dwellers staying in slum areas 
and their existence is un- 
known to many other thou- 
sands of city dwellers. 
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OUR SLUM PROBLEM 


Ajit Thakker 


Ignorance and _ indifference 
are the gifts of our modern 
industrial civilization and the 
majority of the people just go 
their own way. Only a 
minority realises itself in re- 
lation to other less privileged 
citizens and is at least aware 
of the grim plight and reality 
of many social problems like 
the slum problem. 


“Burn the slums” (Busti 
Jala Do) said Nehru in his 
own manner but it is safe to 
argue that he himself knows 
that this is not possible. Due 
to many reasons slums in the 
city are bound to continue 
for a considerable time and 
that being the case it is better 
to make a serious scientific 
study of the problem in all 
its aspects, mainly the human 
aspects. The problem of 
slums, like any other social 
problem, is essentially a 
human problem. 


At a stone’s throw from 
Kalachowki, just near the 
Cotton Green Railway Station, . 
is a place called Dabholkar 
Adda, one of the worst slums 
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in Bombay. On its outskirts 
was another slum _ called 
Ambewadi whose residents 
were ordered to vacate the 
place and make way for 
better houses to come up. 
This they did, with grumbling, 
of course, and conveniently 
made themselves comfort- 
able (!) just on the opposite 
side of the Dabholkar Adda 
slum. One slum was cleared 
and another one followed in 
its footsteps. Within a week 
hundreds of men, women and 
children transferred them- 
selves and continued to live 
as if nothing had happened. 


Such is not a rare event 
for slum dwellers. Slums just 
come up, at any possible 
place, within a short time 
and naturally with no plan- 
ning and certainty. Students 
of statistics get lost in this 
game of ever increasing and 
reducing number of slums in 
the city. No figure holds true 
for a fixed time and this 
points out to the need of 
attaching more importance to 
what goes on inside the slums 
than to their number. 


Indeed a recently grown 
up slum, on the border of 
Sion-Trombay road, I witness- 
ed a short time ago a hut 
coming up in the space of two 
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to three hours’ time. It cost 
the designer, owner and the 
builder (one person) just 
about Rs. 15 and this for him, 
considering that no rent is to 
be paid, was a very sound 
economic proposition. Inside 
this house, eight feet high and 
eight feet wide, will stay his 
own family (just arrived 
from the native village) and 
one can ask “ What type of 
family life can there be in 
such a house ?” 


Slums exist, though sur- 
prisingly, even in highly eco- 
nomically developed countries 
like U.S.A. which have 
neither wide spread poverty 
nor illiteracy to complain of 
as the causes of their slum 
problem. The difference bet- 
ween the slums in various 
countries is one of magnitude, 
complexity, intensity and the 
extent to which slums affect 
and control the life of society 
and the personality of its 
groups and associations, fami- 
lies and individuals. But all 
slums have one common fac- 
tor. They are an insult to 
mankind’s intelligence and a 
challenge to its sense of 
dignity of human life and 
culture. 


What can be done to deal 
with this problem in a truly 
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human manner? It is not a 
mere economic problem that 
can be solved by planning 
only. Industrialization to raise 
the standard of living and 
programmes for providing 
better housing conditions and 
physical amenities are neces- 
sary but we cannot afford to 
forget that the slum problem 
is above all a human problem 
and a human problem can 
never be fully solved by ef- 
forts which lack the positively 
realistic understanding and 
appreciation of human per- 
sonality. In our discussion of 
slums as a human problem 
we will try to show how and 
why slums arise and how they 
affect and control the lives 
and culture of individuals, 
groups, associations and fami- 
lies in society. 


Why slums and how do they 
grow ? 

One of the main reasons 
is that the rural dwellers 
leave their native land, occu- 
pation and family and “ settle 
down” in towns and cities. 
Modern urban centres with 
their mills and _ factories, 
speedy means of transport 
and communications and 
superficially attractive ways 
of spending hard earned 
money exert a powerful but 
unfortunate lure for country 
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people. The attraction is un- 
fortunate because the hope of 
finding a job in the city is 
too often not realized with 
the result that the migrant 
finds himself worse off than 
before. It is irony that when 
it could be safely argued that 
the real Indian Culture lies 
in its villages where religion 
and family ties are fortu- 
nately still surviving, people 
should go away from this 
culture in pursuit of glamor- 
ous and fleeting joys and acti- 
vities, the trade mark of city 
life. Industries are mostly 
located in urban areas and 
disillusioned rural folk mig- 
rate with sweet dreams and 
hopes of making a career 
which is not possible in rural 
areas. They come to the cities 
and in absence of proper 
guidance conveniently and 
confidently construct their 
own “homes” in any open 
place available. 


That is how the slums 
grow up without any fuss 
and formality. People just 
come to the city as and when 
they desire or are tempted to 
and not finding a place to 
stay or finding the rents too 
high, “settle down” even 
though the law may not per- 
mit it, in a place they think 
is best due to reasons such as 
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nearness to the place of work 
or the rent, if any, of the 
land. Many of the slums are 
illegal structures but are al- 
lowed to exist. Whether the 
land belongs to the Govern- 
ment, Municipality or the 
Private owner is immaterial. 
What counts is that there is 
an open plot of land which 
can be occupied and when 
occupied it can be confidently 
presumed that the evacuation 
notice (if any comes) can be 
safely ignored. Hence we can 
say that one of tha basic 
causes of the slum problem is 
the uncontrolled migration of 
rural population. Migration 
is due to more than one reason 
and by itself is not the sole 
cause of the growth of slums. 
But in conjunction with other 
factors such as lack of 
guidance to the migrants, 
acute shortage of housing 
facilities, lack of town plan- 
ning, high cost of living (as 
for example transport and 
rent), and the negative and 
lukewarm attitude of those 
in a position to do something 
is a basic cause of the Slum 
Problem. 


But there is another cause 
of the problem, much more 
serious and important and 
much more difficult to be 
tackled since it relates to the 
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ways and attitude. of many 
slum dwellers. 


This is the problem of 
“slum mentality”, with its 
characteristic note of apathy 
and indifference so often 
noted in slum-dwellers. Be- 
fore a person can be motivated 
to take action to improve his 
surroundings he must have a 
sense of “belonging.” Slum 
dwellers could, if they desired, 
do much good for themselves. 
But there is no motivation 
because they have no sense 
of belonging to the place 
where they stay. Their occu- 
pation of the land is a mere 
matter of expediencey based 
on such considerations as 
nearness to work, no place 
else to go, inability to pay 
rent, etc. They have no inte- 
rest in the place or their 
neighbours and so are com- 
pletely indifferent as regards 
its improvement. This ex- 
plains in large measure why 
slum dwellers, being squat- 
ters and not settlers, make no 
effort to keep the slum clean, 
even though this woud be to 
their own advantage in terms 
of health and more pleasant 
surroundings. Moreover, once 
they get used to slum condi- 
tions they no longer notice 
the dirt and filth of their sur- 
roundings, and indifference 
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and apathy tend to grow. This, 
in turn, explains why slum 
dwellers are often reluctant to 
move out of the slum into 
better quarters which have 
been provided for them in the 
form of low cost housing pro- 
jects. Many, it is true, do not 
move because even the low 
rents they would have to pay 
are beyond their slender 
means. But in many cases 
refusal is due to the sheer 
indifference generated by the 
“slum mentality” in which 
they have long been sunk. 
(And this indifference is one 
of the most distressing by- 
products of the slum problem 
because it is humanly degrad- 
ing and a retrogression in 
human behaviour.) 


The problem of “Slum 
Mentality ” is a very difficult 
one because it involves a 
vicious circle: Slums breed 
the slum mentality, and the 
slum mentality perpetuates 
Slums. Let us first consider 
how the slums are due to the 
slum mentality. 


The very idea of slum 
brings to mind the aspect of 
cleanliness, or rather the lack 
of it: flies hovering over 
thrown out food remains, mos- 
quitoes breeding at the cess 
pools of stagnant water, rub- 
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bish deposited all over and 
any where are very common 
sights. At times one also 
sees dead animals lying to 
stink for a number of days. 
No one feels responsible for 
doing anything and the point 
raised is “Why should the 
people do it ? Let the Govern- 
ment or the Municipality do 
=". 


This indifference of the 
people, lack of civic concious- 
ness and undesirable, unjusti- 
fiable overdependence on 
Government or Municipality 
make the slums what they 
are. Things could improve 
beyond recognition if the slum 
dwellers were to help them- 
selves and be self reliant. 
Many of them keep the inside 
of their homes neat and clean, 
even decorate it at times and 
one wishes that they would 
not throw out their rubbish 
to beautify the entrance of 
the neighbours. Unhealthy, 
unhygienic slum _ conditions 
are very often due simply to 
this attitude of its dwellers. 
It may sound surprising that 
they even refuse many a times 
the facilities provided to them 
e.g. latrines, dustbins and 
washing places. 


The attitude of the people 
is what counts. How does it 
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relate to the way huts are 
built ? One does not expect 
these huts to be spacious but 
certainly it is painfully dis- 
appointing that slum dwel- 
lers bother very little about 
ventilation and light. There 
is hardly any fresh light or 
air entering into the darkness 
inside. Added to this is the 
smoke of the kitchen. It is 
not difficult to make an extra 
effort to do away with these 
drawbacks but the _ indif- 
ference of slummers, even to 
their own health, can be ex- 
treme and annoying. 


The crowning evil is the 
presence of more than one 
family in just one small room. 
One can understand that slum 
dwellers are economically 
hard pressed, but can this in 
any way justify their sharing 
an extremely limited place ? 
How can there be any family 
life possible when there is 
such an extremely materialis- 
tic attitude that hits at the 
very basis of family life? I 
have known of an instance 
where a hut belonged to three 
families and of another hut 
divided between two families. 
In this second hut lay an old 
woman, shivering with cold 
and fever and breathing her 
last but the woman of another 
family just four feet away 
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across the partition of cloth, 
carried on her work(!) un- 
disturbed as if nothing was 
happening. 


But what else can slum 
mentality lead to? There is 
much sense in the old saying 
“where there is a will there 
is a way” but how can there 
be a way if the will is ab- 
sent? Unfortunately, like 
some other sections of society, 
many slum _ dwellers. are 
divided and prejudiced, given 
to quarrels and _ conflicts. 
We need not and cannot 
justify this mentality but can 
have a better understanding 
of the problem if we accept 
the influence of slum environ- 
ment of the life, values and 
personality of its dwellers. To 
have a happy, healthy growth 
of human personality — physi- 
cal emotional and spiritual, 
sound environment is inevit- 
able. Slum environment is 
negation of these necessary 
requirements, which brings 
us back to the other half of 
the vicious circle : the 
slums themselves breed and 
strengthen the slum men- 
tality. 


The slum dwellers cannot 
be spared the responsibility 
of ruining the meaning and 
purpose of life itself but it 
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«ss also true to say that 
initiative is killed by the en- 
vironment. Difficulties are 
many, time and resources are 
limited, co-operation and 
unity are absent, leadership 
is lacking and exploitation is 
visible. Under such circum- 
stances and in the environ- 
ment of hate, jealousy, pre- 
judices, above all of ignorance 
and indifference, it becomes 
very difficult for even well 
meaning slum dwellers to do 
something worth while. 


In the slum at Ghatkopar, 
called Nityanand Nagar, I 
came across a family of three 
— father, mother and a young 
sweet child of six years. 
Father was down in bed with 
T. B., mother was out to work 
so that the family can be 
maintained and so the child 
had to do the household work 
and look after the ailing 
father. In such an environ- 
ment how can a child achieve 
its proper growth? Poverty 
of the parents, lack of 
interest on the part of neigh- 
bours, inability to go to 
school for education or even 
to the playground for recrea- 
tion was what the child had. 
How can there be any growth 
of personality in such an en- 
vironment ? To blame the 
child or the parents will be 
only unfair in such cases. 
This is not an exceptional 
case. There are so many slum 
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children who lack their basic 
needs, even emotional and 
economic security. There are 
so many mothers who are 
forced by necessity to leave 
their home and family to earr. 
the livelihood. There are so 
many helpless fathers silently 
bearing their fate. Whom 
should we blame ? — people 
for their behaviour born out 
of helplessness or the environ- 
ment that makes them help- 
less ? 


The answer cannot be given 
easily and so let us go on to 
the fundamental question, 
namely, what can be done to 
remedy this social evil ? 


The whole process of slum 
clearance can be divided into 
three broad aspects: (1) pre- 
vention (always better than 
cure) ; (2) clearance — which 
takes its own time and 
(3) improvement of existing 
slums, which is the most prac- 
tical policy in existing cir- 
cumstances. 


(1) In view of our earlier 
mention of migration as a 
basic cause of slums, it could 
be said that in order to pre- 
vent the growth of slums in 
the city the unchecked rise 
in the urban population must 
be controlled. This would 
make the difficulty of housing 
accommodation more toler- 
able. I am not referring to 
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family planning to control the 
population but to the prob- 
lem of migration from rural 
into urban areas. 


One of the best ways of 
keeping away the rural dwel- 
lers from the temptations of 


city life is the all round 
growth of villages. This is 
being attempted through 


Community Development Pro- 
jects and National Extension 
Services Schemes but we need 
much more in the direction. 
Villagers turn to the city be- 
cause of the need for jobs, 
education and entertainment. 
By starting small scale indus- 
tries in rural areas and en- 
couraging the village handi- 
crafts and occupations, eco- 
nomic needs of the villagers 
could be satisfied to a con- 
siderable extent. Each village 
should be a self supporting 
economic unit. More schools, 
dispensaries, playground, com- 
munity welfare centres and 
even theatres should be pro- 
vided to give them physical, 
social and cultural entertain- 
ment, education and recrea- 
tion. This will help in’ not 
only checking the migration 
but also will enable the vil- 
lagers to live in “culture” 
where religion and family life 
play an important role. What 
ultimately any normal human 
being desires is a happy 
healthy home life guided and 
inspired by basic moral and 
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spiritual values and  prin- 
ciples of life. 


(2) Prevention of exces- 
sive rural migration may be 
considered an ideal and an 
ideal can hardly be fully 
reached. So till the slums are 
prevented, efforts should also 
be made to clear the existing 
ones. Here also efforts are 
being made through measures 
like Housing Colonies and we 
will just add that they should 
be intensified. 


(3) But this too will take 
time; hence the inevitable 
need of improving the slums. 
This can be done by gradually 
demolishing crumbling walls 
and. replacing them by semi- 
permanent, well-built houses 
where there will not be the 
danger of limited space af- 
fecting the family life. The 
bye-lanes in the slums (there 
are hardly any roads) could 
be levelled and made more 
lasting and durable, latrines, 
water-taps, dust-bins, washing 
places etc. also provided and 
the facilities of schools and 
dispensaries made available. 
Such efforts have been suc- 
cessfully made in Madras and 
need to be seriously attempt- 
ed in other states also. 


We will conclude by em- 
phasising the fact that it is 
ultimately the human being 
who counts. What needs to be 
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done is to provide slum dwel- 
lers, even within the existing 
framework, the fullest use of 
possible facilities of entertain- 
ment, education and recrea- 
tion. It helps much to arrange 
cultural festivals, sports, so- 
cial gatherings, outings etc. 
for the benefits of slum dwel- 
lers. An open plot of land is 
enough to conduct group 
games for children and even 
the bye-lanes can be usefully 
utilised to arrange film-shows 
and dramas. Adult and social 
education classes as well as 
Mahila Mandals also have 
their useful part to play. Such 
efforts are being made by a 
number of individuals and 
institutions and out of their ef- 
forts has grown the concept of 
Community Welfare Centres 
to look after the welfare needs 
of the community. But the 
purpose will not be solved 
unless and until many more 
individuals and _ institutions 
come forward to work in the 
slums with a genuine spirit 
of love and service. 


The term “community ” 
implies people coming to- 
gether to work in cooperation 
and unity for a common goal. 
We have mentioned that this 
spirit of mutual understand- 
ing and respect is lacking in 
the slums, as in some other 
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sections of society. But noth- 
ing results from mere criti- 
cism. One must have the 
sincerity of purpose and de- 
votion to duty in helping to 
educate the ignorant and 
the indifferent. That is 
SOCIAL ACTION — working 
with a purpose in the service 
of less privileged individuals 
and families, groups and asso- 
ciations in society. The task 
is not easy but then it ulti- 
mately relates to human 
beings in their strong and 
weak points. What is most 
needed is not the houses to 
remove the slums but the 
consciousness of making the 
best use of existing environ- 
ment. This consciousness will 
not be awakened unless and 
until people from all walks of 
life realise the seriousness of 
the problem and go out of 
their way to contribute their 
share towards this most pres- 
sing social and human probk- 
lem. Two thousand years 
after the message of Christ 
human beings have still to 
learn how to live, feel, think 
and act like human beings. 
One wishes that the people 
would realise that “It is better 
to light one candle than curse 
the darkness” and have the 
courage, conviction and humi- 
lity to act upon this reali- 
sation. 
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THEORY TO PRACTICE 


EFFECTIVE GROUP ACTION | 


One of the most important 
forms of social action, and 
one badly needed in India, is 
the establishment of the right 
kind of organizations for 
laymen. Many of our laymen 
are anxious to contribute to 
the Church’s social apostolate 
but do not know where to 
begin. Existing organizations 
to which they now belong 
rarely get beyond the “ talk- 
ing stage.” They pass re- 
solutions but these resolutions 
never get into the field of 
action. As a result interest 
soon lags and zeal cools ana 
many potential lay apostles 
are lost to the work of the 
Church. Admittedly there 
are many grave difficulties in 
the way of remedying this 
situation. It is not easy to 
establish lay organizations 
which will be capable of ef- 
fective social action. Never- 
theless the search for appro- 
priate forms of lay organiza- 
tion must go on and in a 
recent article in Christian 
Order (May, 1960) Father 
Paul Crane, S.J., suggests a 
possible line of approach. 
Father Crane has had many 
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years of experience in lay 
group work and during the 
past two years has visited 
both Tanganyika and Ghana, 
at the request of Bishops of 
those areas, to assist with the 
formation of lay apostles. He 
is therefore familiar with the 
problems and conditions of 
mission lands. 


To build successful and 
active lay organizations Fr. 
Crane believes that it is es- 
sential to begin with small 
groups. These groups should 
consist of a few persons — as 
few as two or three, not more 
than nine or ten. The ideal 
group is a group of friends 
tied to a common purpose 
and meeting informally, but 
regularly, to plan activities 
aimed at influencing their en- 
vironment. The group may 
be formed on a _ vocational 
basis, like a group of nurses, 
a group of workers from a 
particular plant, a group of 
students, etc. or on a mixed 
basis comprising various per- 
sons from a particular parish 
or area. The group must be 
not merely academic but 
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active. It must exist in order 
not merely to discuss, but to 
help its members exert some 
impact at their place of work. 
The constant effort of the 
group leader must be to bring 
out in each member of the 
group, and hence in the group 
itself, the highest possible 
degree of responsibility, self- 
reliance and initiative. In- 
formality must be the key- 
note of the group’s work, but 
it must be an informality with 
purpose and direction. This 
purpose and direction can be 
furnished by the weekly 
meeting, which is essential if 
the group is to accomplish 
anything effective. 


The object of the group 
meeting is to clarify the mem- 
bers’ ideas regarding what 
needs to be done and to help 
them organize an appropriate 
action programme. If the 
programme is to be effective 
an orderly method must be 
followed in the group meet- 
ing, and to meet this need 
Father Crane suggests the 
following approach. 


The Group Meeting 
i. Gospel Enquiry 
— 20 minutes. 


ii. Minutes of Last Meeting 
— 5minutes. 
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iii. Action taken, routine and. 
special 
— 10 minutes. 


iv. Social Enquiry 
— 25 minutes. 


The Gospel Enquiry 

Taking these items in order,. 
a beginning can be made with 
the Gospel Enquiry, which 
the world owes to Canon 
Cardijn and the Y.C.W. It is, 
in my opinion, an absolutely 
vital ingredient to the meet- 
ing of a group of the sort we 
have under consideration in 
this article. The whole point 
of the Gospel Enquiry is that 
it helps so much to give spiri- 
tual shape and meaning to the 
lives of the members of the 
group. Through its agency 
they become acquainted with 
the person of Christ and, 
through the example of His 
life, with the ways in which 
they, as members of His Mys- 
tical Body, must bear them- 
selves to those about them. 
The method of the Gospel 
Enquiry is so well known that 
it needs little comment here. 
An incident from the Gospels 
is taken and studied by each 
member of the group during 
the week before the meeting. 
The idea is that each should 
see (study the incident it- 
self; judge (evaluate its 
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significance with regard to 
Christ and themselves; act 
(in the sense of deciding what 
they can do to bring its lesson 
to life in their own lives). 
I have not the space to go 
into further details at this 
stage. Neither is there any 
need, for so few today are 
unacquainted with the Gospel 
Enquiry. Through its agency 
the members of a group can 
teach themselves to pray, ac- 
quaint themselves as never 
before with the person of 
Christ and encourage each 
other to shape their lives 
around Him. That is what 
makes the Gospel Enquiry so 
important. For the con- 
venience of readers, good col- 
lections of Gospel Enquiries 
are available from the res- 
pective Headquarters of the 
Young Christian Workers and 
the Sodality Cell Movement. 
One of the best and most 
convenient is that done by 
Father Bernard Basset, S.J., 
and published by Sheed & 
Ward at 8s. 6d. Additionally, 
the Catholic Times, under its 
new management, publishes 
each week an excellent Gospel 
Enquiry. The paper is worth 
getting on that account alone. 
Finally, one must stress, under 
this head, that, though each 
member of the group should 
take his or her turn at doing 
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the Gospel Enquiry each week, 
all must prepare it. Those 
who do not had better go. 
This applies to the social en- 
quiry as well. The group is 
for its members and its mem- 
bers must play a full part in 
its meetings. 


Are Minutes Formal ? 

The second item on the list 
is the minutes of the last 
meeting. Mention of that, no 
doubt, inclines the reader to 
remark that a formalistic note 
is already being allowed to 
creep into the agenda of the 
group meeting. It is not. The 
minutes are a brief and truth- 
ful record of what the pre- 
vious meeting of the group 
was about, what reports came 
in of a special and general 
nature and what the group 
decided to do by way of 
routine action or that which 
was undertaken to meet a 
special situation. Minutes can 
be a sign of hopeless formal- 
ity. Accurately set down and 
cripsly read, they help to 
keep a group on its toes. They 
have the very great addi- 
tional advantage of training 
members in a type of pro- 
cedure whose knowledge will 
prove extremely useful to 
them as members, say, of 
trade union and _ political 
branches. 
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Spiritual Action 

The third on the group’s 
agenda is action taken. It is 
in the form of individual re- 
ports made by members of 
the group as to what they 
have done during the past 
week to carry out the tasks 
of routine and special action 
which they have imposed on 
themselves. Routine action is 
what its name implies — 
action, spiritual or social, in 
which members of the group 
share as a matter of routine. 
The spiritual type takes the 
form of Mass and Communion 
shared in by the group as 
a means of bringing the 
strength of grace to the every- 
day efforts of each one of 
them. At the very least, 
every member of the group 
should be at Mass and Com- 
munion on a Sunday and one 
member of the group should 
be there on a weekday for 
the sake of its members. That 
is the spiritual side of routine 
action and the group checks 
up on itself every week with 
regard to this. Readers who 
regard this kind of thing as 
“ pious” had better stop read- 
ing this article at this point 
and abandon any hope of se- 
curing any effective action 
from the members of any 
group they are interested in. 
This applies to priests as well 
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as laymen. If they are not pre- 
pared to seek first the King- 
dom of God and His justice ; 
if they are frightened to put 
a spiritual basis to the acti- 
vities they encourage ; to place 
a high ideal before this pre- 
sent generation — if this is 
their attitude, they had better 
sign off. I have mentioned 
many defects attendant on 
the present set-up of Catholic 
Action in this country. I take 
this opportunity of mention- 
ing another. I refer to the 
secularism so often found at 
its roots. One of the things 
responsible for the sluggish 
tempo of the social move- 
ment in Britain at present is 
to be found in its increased 
divorce from the retreai 
movement and the secular 
foundations of its group dis- 
cussions. How can people, 
who seek to do a special work 
for God, succeed in that work 
if they take no means to se- 
cure the special help they 
need to enable them to do 
it? The answer is that they 
cannot succeed and that is 
why so much Catholic Action 
in this country fails to achieve 
its purpose. Those who work 
at it try to do too much 
themselves and leave far too 
little to God. 


Social Action 
The check-up by the group 
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on the spiritual aspect of 
routine action takes very little 
time. So does that on what, 
for want of a better word, we 
call its social side. By it I 
mean routine apostolic action 
in the social sphere of man’s 
daily living. It can _ take, 
broadly, two forms. In the 
first place, there is work in 
the shape of the personal 
endeavour of individual mem- 
bers of the group to help 
others. One thinks of the 
sick, the lapsed, the girl in 
the office, the man next on 
the belt in the factory and 
so on. Then there are routine 
tasks, shared out amongst the 
members of the group as a 
whole — selling Catholic 
papers, keeping an eye on the 
language in office or factory, 
combing the papers for con- 
troversial points with regard 
to the Faith. The report on 
routine action, under these 
two forms, is best seen as 
covering the approach of the 
group to its everyday en- 
vironment during the past 
week. Its members check up 
on what they have done to 
keep themselves up to scratch, 
to learn from each others’ 
mistakes and successes, to get 
help and encouragement from 
each other in their endeavour 
to deal with a difficult situa- 
tion and so on. 
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The Social Enquiry 

Routine action is to be dis- 
tinguished from that which 
is special as arising out of 
the social enquiry. We are 
brought to the last item on 
the list. In essence, the social 
enquiry is the technique of 
the gospel enquiry applied to 
a specific question — for 
instance, that of working con- 
ditions in a factory where a 
group of half-a-dozen young 
trade unionists have formed 
themselves into a group of 
the type under discussion in 
this article. They have, in 
this instance, to study work- 
ing conditions in their factory 
or shop. To see does not mean 
to have a vague idea about 
such conditions ; but to inves- 
tigate their nature thoroughly 
and pass them under close 
review. Each member of the 
group can take an aspect and 
work at it; for example, are 
the physical conditions of 
work bad or are the con- 
ditions psychological and 
brought into being by the 
wrong attitude of manage- 
ment and men to each other ? 
If they are physical and psy- 
chological, which is the more 
important to put right ? If the 
psychological, where does the 
main fault lie, on the part of 
management, with the local 
union branches, or with an 
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unofficial but tough element 
on the shop floor? That way 
the information is collected 
and then collated. Afterwards 
it is assessed, judged, that is, 
in, the light of Catholic Social 
Principle as set out, for 
example in The Challenge by 
Father Andrew Gordon, S.J., 
or A Catholic Catechism of 
Social Principles. Both these 
books are published by the 
Catholic Social Guild. Neither 
is perfect. The Challenge is 
the better of the two for the 
purpose I have in mind. 


Action Must be Taken 

It will be seen from the 
previous paragraph that the 
method. of the Social Enquiry 
is backwards, so to say, from 
concrete problems to _ the 
principles to be reckoned 
within their solution. The in- 
formal action group we have 
in mind does not neglect 
principle. It gets at it in a 
certain way, which, for the 
English mind certainly, is 
much more effective than the 
dreary process of wading 
through section after section 
of the social encyclicals. After 
an assessment assisted by 
study of the concrete situa- 
tion under review, a de- 
cision is taken by the group 
with regard to the action 
found essential as a result of 
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the enquiry. It may be trivial; 
it may be significant. The es- 
sential point is that action 
has to be taken and so long 
as it is needed to meet this 
special case revealed by the 
social enquiry it has to be 
checked at every meeting of 
the group. If the job to be 
done turns out to be a long 
one, the action necessary to 
see it through can become a 
part of routine action; but 
that does not mean that its 
intensity should be allowed to 
slacken. The group should 
take steps to see that it does 
not. 


Value of the Social Enquiry 

It should take little to see 
that the social enquiry and 
its accompanying activity 
form just about the most 
important instrument’ the 
group has for bringing an 
important impact to bear on 
its surroundings. It consti- 
tutes a tool which can prise 
open most situations; and, 
of course, the training in 
social observation and self- 
reliance which it gives to those 
who use it is quite extra- 
ordinary. I have given one 
subject of social enquiry. 
There are dozens more, rang- 
ing from a local housing situa- 
tion to the secular outlook of 
a university common room. 
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A group which really works to have an effective impact 
at the social enquiry is bound on its environment. 


BYE-LAWS 


OF A HIGH SCHOOL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY 


In continuation of our article 
on EDUCATION AND THE CO- 
OPERATIVE MOVEMENT which 
advocates the establishment of 
Co-operative Societies in High 
Schools, we publish below the 
Bye-Laws of the Champakulam 
(Kerala) St. Mary’s High School 
Co-operative Society Ltd., which 
the school authorities were kind 
enough to communicate to us. -— 
Editor. 


Name, Constitution & Address 

The Champakulam St. 
Mary’s High School Co-ope- 
rative Society Ltd., is regis- 
tered as a Co-operative Society 
under Act V of 1112. Its 
address shall be The Cham- 


pakulam St. Marys High 
School Co-operative Society 
Ltd. No. Champakulam. 


Its operations shall be con- 
fined to the Staff and pupils 
of the Champakulam Si. 
Mary’s High School in the 
Naduthaym Kara in Neud- 
mudi Pakuthy in the Ampala- 
puzha Taluk. 
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Objects 


(2) The objects of the 
society are :— 


1. The encouragement of 
thrift and self-help ; 


2. The purchase of books, 
stationery and _ other 
articles necessary for the 
members and associates, 
and their sale in retail ; 


3. The encouragement of 
games and other acti- 
vities ; and 


4. Other activities inciden- 
tal and conducive to the 
attainment of the above 
objects. 


Membership 

(3) The liability of the 
members shall be limited to 
the share capital subscribed 
by them. 


(4) The capital of the 
society shall for the present 
be Rs. 1000 consisting of 150 
A class shares of Rs. 5 each 
and 250 B class shares of 
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Re. 1 each. The A class shares 


shall be available to the 
members of the staff and of 
the establishment and the B 
class shares to the pupils over 
18 years of age. The value 
of each A class share shall be 
paid either in one lump or 
in five equal monthly instal- 
ments. The value of each B 
class share shall be paid either 
in one lump or in four equal 


monthly instalments. If a 
member defaults three conse- 
cutive instalments, he may 


be removed from the rolls 
and the share amount paid 
by him shall be forfeited and 
the amount shall be credited 
to a Common Good Fund. 


(5) Any pupil below 18 
years age may be admitted as 
an associate on payment of a 
sum of as. 4 as associate fee 
which is not refundable. An 
associate is eligible to pur- 
chase from the society and is 
entitled to bonus on pur- 
chases, but will not enjoy the 
privileges of membership. 


(6) Admission to the so- 
ciety cannot be claimed as a 
matter of right. 


(7) Application for ad- 
mission as members or asso- 
ciates and for allotment of 
shares shall be made to the 
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Secretary who will place 
them before the Managing 
Committee for consideration. 


(8) Every member shall 
take at least one share; but 
no member shall take more 
than ten shares. Every mem- 
ber shall pay an admission 
fee of 4 as. for each A class 
share and 2 as. for each B 
class share ; but the total ad- 
mission fee paid by any one 
member shall not exceed one 
rupee for A class shares and 
43 as. for B class shares. 


(9) No member shall be 
permitted to withdraw any of 
the shares taken by him ex- 
cept in the case of transfer or 
removal from the school. 
When the Managing Commit- 
tee permits the withdrawal of 
shares, the member will be 
paid back the share capital 
plus any dividend due to 
him. 


(10) If a member dies, 
the share capital paid by him 
will be paid to his nominee or 
his legal claimant. 


Borrowings 

(11) It shall be compe- 
tent to the Managing Com- 
mittee to borrow funds by 
way of deposits or otherwise, 
either from members or non- 
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members, or from other Co- 
operative societies or banks, 
provided the interest shall 
not exceed six and a half per 
cent, per annum. Minimum 
period for a fixed deposit 
shall be three months. In the 
case of current and savings 
deposits, the interest shall be 
1 pice per rupee per month 
on the lowest balance between 
the 4th and 30th of a month. 
‘The total indebtedness of the 
society shall not at any time 
exceed three times the paid- 
up share capital and the 
Reserve Fund. 


Management 


(13) The executive mana- 
gement shall vest in a manag- 
ing committee consisting of a 
President and six members. 
The Head Master of the school 
shall be ex-officio President. 
The other members of the 
committee shall be elected by 
the general body of members 
for a period of one year from 
among the staff members. A 
Secretary shall be elected 
from among the members of 
the Managing Committee. He 
shall be responsible for the 
belongings of the society and 
shall be ex-officio Treasurer. 
Interim vacancies in the com- 
mittee shall be filled by co- 
option. Any member or 
members of the committee ex- 
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cept the President may at any 
time be removed by a resolu- 
tion of the committee. 


(14) The Managing Com- 
mittee shall meet at least once 
a month, oftener if necessary. 
The quorum shall be four. 
In urgent cases, the opinion 
of members may be ascer- 
tained by circulation of 
papers. Should there be an 
equality of votes, including 
that of the President, or 
presiding officer, the President 
or presiding officer shall have 
a casting vote. 


(15) There shall also be a 
Pupils’ Committee consisting 
of 7 pupils elected by the 
pupil members and associates. 
It shall be the duty of the 
Pupils’ Committee to ascer- 
tain the needs of the pupils 
and report them to the Presi- 
dent of the society. While the 
Pupils’ Committee may not 
on any account criticise any 
action of the Managing Com- 
mittee, it may make represen- 
tations about the actions of 
that body to the President. 
The President shall place be- 
fore the Managing Committee 
for consideration all such re- 
ports and_ representations. 
The President or a member 
of the Managing Committee 
deputed by him shall preside 
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at meetings of the Pupils’ 
Committee. The meetings of 
the Pupils” Committee shall 
be convened by the President 
at the request of any of its 
members. When the votes of 
the pupil members are equal, 
the presiding officer shall have 
a casting vote. The quorum 
for a meeting shall be 
three excluding the presid- 
ing officer. 


(16) The President shall 
have a general control over 
the affairs of the society. The 
secretary shall have the cus- 
tody of all the properties of 
the society. The Secretary 
shall be the officer to sue and 
to be sued on behalf of the 
society and all documents 
executed in favour of the 
society shall be in his favour. 


(17) Receipts shall be 
signed or given by the Secre- 
tary for all payments made 
by members and associates. 
In the case of borrowings 
from non-members or other 
societies or banks, the re- 
ceipts shall be signed by three 
members of the committee, 
of whom two shall be the 
President and the Secretary. 


(18) The Managing Com- 
mittee shall have power to 
appoint or dispense with the 
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services of such office esta- 
blishment as may be neces- 
sary and fix their remunera- 
tion. It shall be competent 
to the Secretary to incur 
petty contingent expenditure. 
subject to a maximum of 
Re (1) one for any item. 


(19) The Managing Com- 
mittee shall be competent to 
fix the amount and nature of 
the security to be given by 
the Secretary, if found neces- 
sary, the salesman and other 
employees. 


(20) It shall be competent 
to the Managing Committee 
to frame subsidiary byelaws 
for the conduct of the busi- 
ness of the society. Such 
subsidiary byelaws shall have 
force after approval by the 
Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies. 


(21) At the end of each 
quarter, stock shall be taken 
and necessary depreciation 
allowed by the Managing 
Committee. 


(22) The society shall pre- 
pare annually, in such form 
as may be prescribed by the 
Registrar, (A) a _ statement 
showing the receipts and 
disbursements for the year, 
(B) a profit and loss account, 
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qC) a balance sheet, and 
(D) such other statements as 
may be prescribed by the 
Registrar. 


(23) The services of the 
members of the Managing 
Committee shall be honorary. 


General Body 

(24) The ultimate autho- 
rity in all matters relating to 
the administration of the 
society shall be the general 
body of members who shali 
meet at least once a year. 
The following among other 
matters shall be dealt with by 
the general body. 


1. Election of members of 
the Managing Committee; 


2. Annual reports and the 
returns due to the Regis- 
trar ; 


3. Registrar's Audit Certi- 
ficate ; 


4. Amendment or repeal of 
any existing byelaw or 
the enactment of new 
byelaw ; 


5. The expulsion of a mem- 
ber. 


(25) A meeting of the 
general body will be con- 
vened, whenever necessary, 
by the President or by the 
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managing Committee or at the 
written request of not less 
than 15 members, or at the 
instance of the Registrar. 


(26) The quorum for a 
meeting of the general body 
shall be 12 or one third of 
the total number of members, 
whichever is less. Associates 
may attend the general body 
meeting and take part in the 
discussions, but they are not 
entitled to vote. 


(27) The President, when 
present, shall preside at the 
meeting of the general body. 
In his absence, one from 
among the A class members 
may preside. When votes are 
equal, the chairman of the 
meeting shall have a casting 
vote. 


(28) Three days’ notice 
shall ordinarily be given to 
members before a meeting of 
the general body is convened. 


(29) The general body 
shall have authority to affi- 
liate the society to any Co- 
operative Supervising Union 
and to contribute a sum to- 
wards its expenses as directed 
by the Registrar of Co-ope- 
rative Societies. 


(30) All transactions by 
way of sales shall strictly be 
for cash. 
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(31) If any dispute arises 
touching the business of the 
society between members and 
past members or between 
members and the committee, 
the same shall be referred to 
the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies and his, or the ar- 
bitrator’s decision shall be 
final and binding. 


Profits 

(32) The net profits of 
the society as declared by 
the Registrar every year shall 
be distributed as follows :—- 


1. 10 per cent to the Reserve 
Fund ; 


2. A bonus not exceeding 20 
per cent may be paid to 
the Secretary ; 


3. Out of the remainder, the 
general body may vote a 
sum to be distributed as 
dividend to the members 
in proportion to the paid- 
up share capital subject 
to a maximum of 73 per 
cent. 


4. A bonus at a rate to be 
fixed by the general body 
shall be divided among 
the members and asso- 
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ciates according to the 
value of the purchases 
made by them during the 
year. 


5. Any balance shall be 
added on to a Common 
Good, Fund. 


Reserve Fund 


(33) The Reserve Fund 
shall be one and indivisible. 


(34) The society shall have 
a common seal. 


(35) A Rupee in these 
byelaws shall mean an Indian 
Rupee. 


(36) All cash balance ex- 
ceeding Rs. 10 shall be remit- 
ted in Anchal savings Bank, 
or any other bank approved 
by the Registrar of Co-oper- 
ative Societies. Penal interest 
at 18 per cent per annum 
shall be realised from the 


custodian of money in default 
of this. 


(37) No alteration in these 
byelaws shall be made until 
it is approved by the Regist- 
rar of Co-operative Societies. 
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STATEMENTS 


POPE JOHN XXIII TO THE FRENCH SOCIAL WEEK 


Excessive socialization can 
dehumanize society, delegates 
to the French Social Week 
were warned in a letter from 
the Holy See. 


The letter was sent by His 
Eminence Domenico Cardinal 
Tardini, Vatican Secretary of 
State, in behalf of His Holi- 
ness Pope John XXIII. It was 
addressed to Alain Barrere, 
President of the French Social 
Week, and read at the open- 
ing session of the July con- 
ference. 


Theme of the conference is 
“ Socialization and the Human 
Person”. It is a meeting of 
scholars, sociologists and pro- 
fessional people to discuss 
social problems. 


Cardinal Tardini noted 
that circumstances stemming 
from World War II have led 
to ever-widening and more 
thorough socialization. 


“The advantages offered 
by this state of affairs, both 
in the economic, social and 
cultuarl fields, are undeni- 
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able,” he said. “In addition 
to developing the sense of 
collaboration and. of solidarity 
socialization can satisfy cer- 
tain social needs of primary 
importance in a positive way : 
for example, the need of a 


home, medical  treatmeni, 
social services, work and 
leisure.” 


“On the other hand,” he 
warned, “socialization  in- 
creases bureaucratic machi- 
nery beyond all proportion. 
It increases the details of the 
juridical organization of 
human relations in all sectors 
of society’s life and it leads 
to methods which constitute 
the serious risk identified 
today with the word “de- 
humanization.” 


The letter noted that 
“modern man sees in many 
cases that the sphere in which 
he can think alone, act on his 
own initiative, exercise his 
own responsibility or assert 
and enrich his personality 
is becoming excessively res- 
tricted.” 
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With this in mind, the 
Cardinal asked: ‘Does it 
follow that it may become 
impossible to control the 
advance of socialization, and 
that it may, with its ever 
greater vastness and depth, 
reduce men inevitably to the 
role of an automation ? 


“ Certainly not. For sociali- 
zation is not the product of 
the forces of nature that act 
according to a determinism 
which is impossible to change. 


“Tt is the work of man, of 
a free human being, conscious 
and _ responsible for his 
actions. On the one _ hand, 
one must be able to profit by 
the advantages it offers. But 
on the other, one must know 
how to protect the human 
person from the serious 
threats that can arise from 
its excessive and disordered 
development.” 


The Cardinal’s letter also 
stressed the importance of 
“intermediate bodies” such 
as trade unions in protecting 
the just autonomy ‘of the 
person and the family. Such 
bodies, it said, help solve 
complex responsibilities which 
cannot be tackled on a lower 
level. 
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“But if each one of these 
institutions is to remain with- 
in its specific competence, it 
is indispensable that they be 
offered to and not imposed on 
the free choice of mankind 
They must never consider 
themselves an end and turn 
their members into an instru- 
ment of their activity. 


“These observations apply 
to every form of usurped col- 
lective domination. They 
also apply to the field of 
thought. The means_ used 
to instruct the public, ad- 
vise it, guide it, have made 
considerable progress and it. 
is undoubtedly an incom- 
parable conquest for men 
to be able to instruct them- 


selves, to be able or know 
how to gather information 
and be in a_ position to 


form a justified opinion for 
themselves... . 


“But it would be an ob- 
vious abuse should this in- 
formation, either written, 
heard or visual, become what 
is called today a ‘psycholo- 
gical act’ with the objective 
of imposing on the masses a 
performed opinion.... 


“And these disorders are 
unfortunately facilitated too 
often by the fact that the 
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individual abandons, through 
inertia, a part of his essential 
prerogatives consisting in 
freedom to pass judgment, 
after having informed himself 
properly. 


“This abdication of one- 
self, in addition to being a 
wrong against society, is one 
of the greatest dangers of 
our age.” 


HEAD OF VATICAN MIGRATION COUNCIL ON 
“NATURAL RIGHT” OF MIGRANTS 


The head of the Holy See’s 
work in behalf of emigrants 
said that the Church “de- 
plores the fact that nations 
demanding international free- 
dom of movement for their 
goods deny this natural right 
when it comes to people.” 


Archbishop Giuseppe Fer- 
retto, President of Supreme 
Emigration Council, told the 
fourth world congress of the 
International Catholic Migra- 
tion Commission : 


“Emigration is an inalien- 
able natural right of man that 
the nation, or nations, rather, 
ee recognize, respect 
and defend.” 


Forced migration and sel- 
fish national restrictions on 
immigration violate “the 
sacred right of man to seek 
his well-being wherever he 
wants,” Archbishop Ferretto 
said. But he added that some 
regulation is required if 
emigration is to achieve its 
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natural goal of “the most 
favourable distribution of 
mankind on the surface of 
the earth ”. 


He said also that for such 
a reason as overpopulation a 
nation may justly restrict im- 
migration. But no nation, he 
said, should exaggerate such 
claims and bar access to needy 
and honest foreigners for “in- 
sufficient and barely justi- 
fiable reasons.” 


The Supreme Emigration 
Council, which Archbishop 
Ferretto heads, is with the 
Sacred Consistorial Congre- 
gation, of which he is the as- 
sessor — the top official after 
the Pope and the Cardinals. 
Speaking of the Church’s view 
of migration, he said : 


“Account must be taken 
of the calamities and suffering 
afflicting mankind, and even 
if the well-being of the 
country and that of the per- 
son seeking immigration ap- 
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pear to require application of 
a restrictive law mitigation 
of the law should be sought 
so as not to forget Christian 
charity and the sense of soli- 
darity which exists among 
all men, sons of a common 
Eternal Father. 


“The natural resources of 
the country — above all those 
with abundance — must be 
considered in relation to the 
needs of other countries. The 
greater the disparity existing 
between these two factors the 
more liberal the immigration 
policies should be. 


“The Church cautions 
against exaggerated prudence, 
since no reason of state and 
no pretext of collective pro- 
fit can justify the violation of 
human dignity or the nega- 
tion of the rights that the 
Creator has imprinted in the 
soul of each of His creatures.” 








The Vatican prelate said 
the Church in countries of 
emigration must not only 
provide for the spiritual and 
moral welfare of prospective 
emigrants, but must also make 
provision for them to learn 
the language and customs of 
the countries they are going 
to. 

Likewise, Catholics in 
particular should aid immi- 
grants more, he said. “Cour- 
teous tolerance toward the 
immigrant is not enough, nor 
is superficial compassion and 
sympathy,” he declared. 


“What is needed is real 
love, comparable to that with- 
in the early, fervent Chris- 
tian community, which knew 
how to bring the new arrivai 
into the life of the community, 
getting him to share in the 
spiritual benefits and in the 
affection of the other mem- 
bers of the community.” 


APPEAL BY THE RT. REV. J. MALULA, (CONGOLESE ) 
AUXILIARY BISHOP OF LEOPOLDVILLE 


In the face of the threat of 
laicization and of the spread of 
atheistic communism, which seve- 
ral ministers imbued with Marxist 
tendencies seem to be favouring, 
there is a growing and increas- 
ingly energetic Christian reaction 
in the new Republic of Congo. 
The following is an appeal that 
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was made by the Right Reverend 
J. Malula, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Leopoldville : 


“Truth is neither black 
nor white; it surpasses and 
dominates individuals, time 
and space. It is independent 
of those who defend it. We 
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all have a right to it because 
it is the life of our spirit. 
Truth delivers us from the 
slavery of error and false- 
hood. Those who have the 
mission to lead peoples do not 
have the right to make them 
slaves of error and falsehood 
through information that is 
deliberately contrary to real- 
ity and truth. To be sure, 
every human work is imper- 
fect. But is it not a strange 
kind of myopia to be bent, 
for the sake of example, up- 
on trying to present colonial 
work en bloc as if it were 
only the abomination of de- 
solation, a shameful exploita- 
tion and enslavement of man 
by man ? This unilateral view 
of reality was able to serve 
in a period of electoral pro- 
paganda. Is it necessary to 
continue it after the attain- 
ment of our independence ? 
No. The people wish to be 
informed, not deformed. Only 
objective and disinterested 
information can testify to the 
sincere will of wishing to 
serve the people. That love 
of truth and care for objecti- 
vity urge me on to address 
you again, my dear brethren. 


“Qur independence day 
was celebrated with delirious 
enthusiasm. That historic 
event had caused the birth of 
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dizzying hopes and exalted 
prospects in our hearts. It 
was the exaltation of a nation 
that had passed from the 
regime of a trust territory to 
that of one that is self- 
determined; the exaltation 
of a people that took their 
proper destiny in their own 
hands; the exaltation of a 
nation that took its place 
among the free nations. 


“The Catholic Church also 
rejoiced in the independence 
of the Congo. Why should 
she not rejoice in it? Is it 
not she who was at the origin 
of the prodigious emancipa- 
tion of the WNegro-African 
peoples, of the Congolese in 
particular ? Having awaken- 
ed them to the awareness of 
their personality, their dignity 
as men and children of God, 
she, today, sees the full 
flowering of her work; she 
contemplates with joy the 
peoples who have become 
adults and determined to 
exercise the fundamental pre- 
rogatives of their human 
dignity. The Catholic Church 
can say with legitimate pride.: 
‘I have given the Congo not 
only ministers of God but also 
ministers of the country and 
chiefs of state.’ 


“The immense joy felt on 
the occasion of our accession 
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to independerice was unfor- 
tunately only for a day. On 
the morrow of that day we 
were plunged in anxiety, dis- 
order and chaos. Why? Be- 
cause in the place of love 
certain people stirred up 
hatred ; in the place of pardon 
they provoked vengeance.... 


“We are humiliated to- 
day: about us we feel mis- 
trust, hostility and hatred. 
Let us accept these humilia- 
tions with good heart, after 
the example of our Divine 
Lord, to draw the grace of 
God upon our apostolate... 


“You, (missionary men 
and women), will remain in 
this country to teach our 
brothers the truth that libe- 
rates, the faith that saves and 
the love that unites. You will 
remain because in two months 
our parents will bring you 
more than a million children 
for instruction. You will re- 
main to cure the sick in the 
hospitals, to assist mothers to 
bring new citizens of the 
country into the world. You 
will perform all of these 
works with charity and with- 
out self-interest as you did in 
the past. I know that you 
have already, after the 
example of Christ, pardoned 
those who hooted at you, in- 
sulted you and scoffed at 
you.. 


Ad 





“From the time of its 
insertion in the history of 
humanity the Church has al- 
ways grown in the midst of 
difficulties. In independent 
Congo the Church does not 
look for special privilege ; her 
Ambition is to continue, as 
she has in the past, with her 
work of salvation, charity 
and peace.... 


“The Church also de- 
sires constructive collabora- 
tion with the civil authorities 
of the country. Allow me to 
address a word to you, the 
elite of the Congo. Our 
country is threatened by 
the propaganda of atheistic 
materialism. I repeat to you 
what I said in 1958 at the 
International Congress. of 
Humanism in Brussels: ‘ The 
black Bantu, struggling in a 
world of invisible spirits, 
preserves his innate senti- 
ment about God and the atti- 
tude that befits every crea- 
ture: his dependence upon 
the Supreme Being. This 
knowledge of God is one of 
the African values of which 
we are most proud and jeal- 
ous; it is one of the values 
that the Occident could em- 
brace, for it seems to have 
lost it amidst the works 
of its hyper-civilization and 
culture. The black Bantu has 
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a right to expect that his 
government will respect those 
religious tendencies. He re- 
jects, as if it were a deadly 
poison, any ideology that is 
opposed to his profoundly 
religious aspirations. No one 
in the world has the right to 
kill those religious sentiments 
that the Creator has planted 
in the soul of the Bantu. 


“The Congo has entered 
the consert of free nations: 
she must affirm her personal- 
ity and originality. It is 
principally up to you, Congo- 
lese elite, to defend and pro- 
mote that originality and the 
different forms of human acti- 
vity : economic, social, cul- 
tural and religious. 


“Well before the arrival 
of the Whites our elders, per- 
haps under rough exteriors, 
concealed the noble senti- 
ments of a profound religious 
spirit. Religion is not some- 
thing that has been imported 
to this country. Laicism, 
moreover, that scrap of west- 
ern civilization, imported to 
the Congo by the enemies of 
God, can in no way ennoble 
us. Is it necessary to in- 
troduce into the Congo this 
by-product of western civili- 
zation which was recently, in 
some countries of Europe, at 
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the bottom of vain and sterile 
school battles? No. For the 
True Congolese nationalist, 
for all who sincerely love this 
country laicism is an attempt 
upon the religious life of the 
Bantu people whose private, 
family and public life is en- 
tirely impregnated with reli- 
gious sentiment. 


“T appeal to all those who 
are proud and jealous of their 
traditional riches to reject 
atheistic materialism as the 
worst kind of slavery and as 
diametrically opposed to all 
the religious tendencies of 
the Bantu soul. 


For the common Good of 
the Nation. The political in- 
dependence that we have ac- 
quired is not an end in itself 
neither is the economic inde- 
pendence that is still to be 
acquired. Both of those must 
serve for the complete flower- 
ing of the human person with 
regard to the liberty of all. 
In accepting public respon- 
sibility political leaders en- 
gage to serve the country and. 
to promote the welfare of all 
the people. The temptation 
exists to look upon public 
office as an open door to a 
brilliant career, honours and 
material advantages. As the 
elite of the country you should 
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4 
see in it, above all, a service 
that is rendered to the people, 
an amelioration of their lot. 
The people do not ask merely 
for bread for the body but 
also bread for the soul: truth 
and love. You will, therefore, 
respect the desire for the ab- 
solute which is in them. 


“This is why we, in our 
independent Congo, ask, with- 


out doubt, for technicians, but 
also for evangelical workers, 
messengers of peace, witnesses 
of charity : missionaries, 
priests and sisters, lay apos- 
toles.. May it be God’s will 
that our appeal will be heard. 
In independent Congo the 
motto is no longer to dominate 
in order to serve but to love 
in order to serve.” 


SIR ARNOLD LUNN, ON THE WORLD SITUATION 


Addressing the students of 
Mundelein College and Loyola 
University, Chicago on Oct. 
25th, Sir Arnold Lunn, apolo- 
gist, journalist and diplomat, 
drew the attention to the lack 
of principles and courage 
manifested in foreign affairs 
by the Western democracies 
and their apathetic attitude 
towards the persecuted and 
oppressed people of the world. 


On the world situation, 
he said; “ We are where we 
are today because we lack 
the courage of our convic- 
tions. We haven’t had the 
courage to draw the line. 
We let Russia call the plays. 
If we have a world war 
it will be a penalty for 
our cowardice.” He said that 
our “sickly record” in Poland, 
Hungary, and Cuba, are 
caused by our failure to stand 
up for what we believe in. 


Sir Arnold Lunn feels that 
Catholics have not begun to do 
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enough for the persecuted 
Christians in the world. 
“Don't let them feel that they 
are forgotten”. Catholicism, 
he added, used to be thought 
of as more than a creed, as 
a way of life. “ We must do 
the right thing no matter 
what the consequences ”. 


Then Sir Arnold made a 
novel suggestion: “Let the 
free countries refuse to parti- 
cipate with the Russians in 
sports and in the Olympic 
games. This will have a tre- 
mendous effect on their ‘in- 
feriority complex’ ”. 


Concluding, he said, “I am 
absolutely convinced that the 
fundamental key to the future 
of the next 50 years is that 
our strength depends on our 
sticking to our principles”. 
He saw a dim future for the 
West if it did not bring to a 
halt the growth of moral 
decadence, materialism and 
lack of religion. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


Communism is “Good Reading 
but Terrible Practice’, 
says Nigerian Student 


A Nigerian student who 
spent three years at the Uni- 
versity of Moscow has deli- 
vered a strong indictment of 
communism as he experienced 
it. 

The student, Chukwuemeka 
Okonkwo, declared that Com- 
munism makes “ good reading 
but terrible practice.” He said 
African students in Moscow 
were “used” to provide pro- 
paganda for Soviet broadcasts 
and when they refused to co- 
operate any longer, the Soviet 
authorities “turned on us 
savagely.” 

Some African students 
were deliberately failed in 
their examinations and some 
actually were beaten, he said. 
He said after three years be- 
hind the Iron Curtain he 
came to the conclusion that 
communism was “the most 
oppressive, the most abomin- 
able and the most inhuman 
government machine that has 
yet been evolved by man,” 
and warned Nigerians never 
to fall prey to it. 


Okonkwo’s story, titled 
“Behind the Iron Curtain”, 
was published on the front 
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page of the Lagos Sunday 
Times of October 16. This is 
West Africa’s largest news- 
paper with a circulation of 
more than 140,000. 

The student, who recently 
returned to Nigeria, was tel- 
ling his story partly to make 
it clear to visitors to the 
Soviet Union that “things 
that are put out to impress 
visitors do not actually re- 
flect any reality about the 
Soviet Communist way of 
life,’ and partly as a duty 
to African students still in 
Moscow “to tell the world 
the conditions under which 
they are living in Moscow.” 

Among other things, Okon- 
kwo said African students in 
Moscow were subjected to a 
“pass” system that required 
them to use three passes to 
get from their “separate” 
hostels to their classrooms. 

The Lagos Sunday Times 
carried the article under the 
heading, “The story of a 
Nigerian student who went 
to study in Moscow Univer- 
sity and lived in Russia for 
three years. It is an authen- 
tic story that sometimes reads 
like a thriller, told by a man 
who came face to face with 
the stark realities of the 
Communist system.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


FAMILY PLANNING 
by S. Royappar, S.J., 


Good Pastor Depot, Madras. 


This pamphlet comes as an 
antidote to the sickening pro- 
paganda for birth-control and 
other artificial contraceptive 
methods. It begins with a 
summary of “Family Plan- 
ning Manual” published and 
widely circulated by the 
Government, not to agree with 
it but to refute it. The three 
chapters that follow are a 
study of Natural Law, the law 
of God written in the heart 
of every human being. This 
law which harmonizes all 
living beings, is binding on 
all men and nations. Then 
comes an explanation of how 
birth-control and _ artificial 
contraceptive methods’ go 
directly against this law and 
utterly destroy the purpose 
and holiness of marriage. The 
advocates of Family Planning 
propose artificial contracep- 
tion as the only solution that 
would save the nation from 
ruin. The author refutes this 
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with three arguments and 
calls birth-control and artifi- 
cial contraception the poison 
that will kill the nation’s 
life. Artificial contraceptive 
methods lead to the destruc- 
tion of moral life in the 
nation. It leads to suspicion 
between the members of the 
family and to its wreckage. 
If it is admitted that family 
is the foundation of the 
nation, then the destruction 
of the family life paves the 
way to the ruin of the nation. 
For Catholics these times are 
a great test and a challenge. 
In conclusion the author in- 
vites all to heroism and to 
show themselves noble and 
valiant children of the 
Church and real patriots by 
resisting the alluring propa- 
ganda for Family Planning. 

There is also a good trans- 
lation in Tamil of this book- 
let. 

G. Rathnasamy 
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